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Aludies of Dhukspere’s Blavs, 
HAMLET.—I. 


iE this play we learn how the problem of life was presented to the mind 

of Shakspere. Hamlet was written midway in Shakspere’s 
dramatic career, when he was about thirty-eight years of age. The 
heyday of youth was past, and life lay before him as a serious concern 
and a mysterious problem. From the little we know of the events of 
Shakspere’s life we may be sure that he had thought deeply and suffered 
severely; he had made great mistakes, fallen before temptation, felt the 
force of eager passions and strong desires ; he knew what life could give ; 
scarcely any form of human experience was hidden from him; he had 
tried and tested the value of the world, and now he gives his verdict, and 
in Hamiet tells us how he found life to be a dark tragedy. And, though 
that is a sad conclusion, it is not nearly so gloomy as that other in which 
we are told, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Our poet does not think 
life a vain thing, but he does confess its solemn mystery; of that he is 
sure. Life may, indeed, be more than this: it may be a sacred gift, a 
divine discipline, a prologue to immortality ; but at present, as far as this 
world is concerned, as an honest teacher who is not afraid to face the 
facts and utter all he knows, he tells us that life is a deep, dark tragedy. 
The most popular plays and romances are those which are steeped in 
tragic gloom, which describe the soul struggling against opposing forces, 
triumphing in moral greatness over its foes and showing its majesty most 
of all when overwhelmed in the conflict with the powers of the world. 
No ancient myth ever touched the human heart like the story of the Titan 
Prometheus, who, as the reward of his benefits to mankind, was con- 
demned by Zeus to be chained to Mount Caucasus, while a vulture 
continually tore his quivering flesh. The glorious thing about Prometheus 
was not the depth of his agony, but the strength of his moral endurance; 
rather than yield to the tyrant he would bear an eternity of torment ; 
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rather than be false to his own vision of justice he would defy the enemy 
of man. In the case both of the mythic Prometheus and the dramatic 
Hamlet it is the failure which has immortalised the hero. That is worth 
pondering,—the most glorious poems chant the stories of heroes who 
have failed, and so pass an ethnic judgment on that paltry thing we call 
““success.’’? If Prometheus had dethroned Zeus and seized upon the 
throne of heaven he would never have become the theme of inspired song. 
If Hamlet had ‘‘succeeded,”’ if he had banished his uncle, sent his mother 
to a nunnery, married Ophelia, and reigned till old age over a loyal 
nation, then he would never have become one of the most fascinating 
characters in the literature of the world. It is the seeming failure, com- 
bined with heroic endurance and moral triumph, which transfigures these 
stories with perennial significance. 

Hamlet was a young man of lofty intellect, honourable soul, and loving 
heart ; but he was diverted by a most cruel fate from the natural develop- 
ment of his character. In this play we watch him caught up by the 
machinery of terrible events, and then dashed down into destruction with 
the victims of conspiracy and crime. ‘The interest of the play consists in 
watching a young, beautiful soul enmeshed by horrible circumstances, 
which rack and rend his sensitive nature. He cannot resolve these con- 
flicting elements into order, nor yet is he able to escape from them. 
Throughout the play you not only watch the course of events as they roll 
by and carry this young soul along their tide, but you see into that soul 
itself. Goethe well says that Shakspere’s characters are like clocks with 
crystal cases, you not only see the fingers point the time, you also see the 
springs and wheels by which the fingers are moved. You are let into 
the inmost secrets of Hamlet’s nature; you see him trembling in the 
agitation of distracting doubts, writhing under the burden of a tremendous 
task, and tormenting himself with remorse for neglected duty. We learn 
that to the brave man life is often a conflict, that when we enter the world 
we do not come into a pleasure-garden but into a battle-field. I think 
Hamlet appeals more or less to the experience of every one of us. We 
are all Hamlets in our time. His difficulties and doubts, his postpone- 
ments and hesitations, his weariness of life and shrinking from death, 
his faith in an over-ruling providence, and his hope that sin and wrong 
will at last be conquered,—all these have had their place in the personal 
experience of most men. That is what startles us; in studying the char- 
acter of Hamlet we see ourselves, not merely our outward selves, but the 
interior workings of our mysterious nature ; we see things we could never 
have guessed ; we come face to face with dread facts which we have been 
trying to forget and to crush out of our thought with all the iron weights 
in our power. Hamlet is a puzzle to us because we are such puzzles to 
oursclves. When he created this character, Shakspere seems to have had 
laid bare before his vision the abysmal depths of personality. This is not 
a literary invention but a veritable creation, a vital product of Nature 
who'uses the genius of the poet to bring forth this unique existence. 
Julian Hawthorne says that Shakspere’s plays are more than an imitation 
of life they are life itself. The word poet means maker, creator ; and in 
that sense Shakspere was, without question, the greatest poet the world 
has seen. He did not manufacture out of old materials, but he created 
new souls, which assumed their bodies and achieved their destinies by 
inevitable laws. Every great author has felt the over-mastering Spirit 
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using him for a purpose to which he was led by an intellectual necessity ; 
the brain worked, the pen moved, in obedience to the presiding genius. 


The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast Soul that o’er him planned. 


Hence, in studying the work of a great master, our task is not so much to 
criticise as to observe, study, accept, and try to understand, just as we should 
do in the case of a geological fossil, or a flashing comet. This inspiration 
of intellectual necessity is our difficulty in the study of Hamlet. This 
play is not a kind of Chinese puzzle, which you can take to pieces and 
put together again; it is like an organism where no limb or function can 
be understood apart from its relation to the living whole. Hamlet does 
sometimes seem obscure, yet the obscurity is not in the clumsiness of its 
design, but in the depth of its perspective. The puddle and the ocean 
are both obscure, the one because it is so muddy, the other because it is 
so deep. There is all the difference between the obscurity of a London 
fog and the impenetrable depth of infinite space. In consequence we 
have all kinds of theories to account for this wonderful play, and I 
suppose we shall always go on studying it without ever getting to the end 
of it. Wecan no more give a full and final account of Hamlet than we 
can put the meaning of the open universe into a complete definition. 
Hamlet could not quite understand himself; there were heights and 
depths in his nature before which he often stocd in terror, trembling like 
a guilty thing surprised. When I read certain criticisms of Hamlet, by 
which students attempt to ‘‘explain”’ its secret, I am reminded of that 
scene with the recorders. Hamlet knows that Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern are spies set on him by the king to find out the secret of his 
strange behaviour ; he borrows a recorder from the players and says :— 


Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as if you would drive 
me into a toil? 

Guil.—O, my lord, if my duty is too bold, my love is too unmannerly. 

Ham.—I do not understand that. Will you play upon this pipe? 

Guil.— My lord, I cannot. 

Ham.—I do beseech you. 

Guil.—I! know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham.—Tis as easy as lying: govern these vantages with your finger 
and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most 
eloquent music. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guil.—But these I cannot command to any utterance of harmony; I 
have not the skill. 


And then Hamlet’s passion bursts out in those splendid words of indig- 
nation :— 


Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! You 
would play upon me; you would know my stops; you would pluck out 
the heart of my mystery; you would sound me from my lowest note to 
the top of my compass: and there is much music, excellent voice, in this 
little organ, yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do you think I am 
easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, 
though you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me. 


That always seems to me a splendid reproof to critics who think they 


have wrung the secret out of this profound work of art. 
FRANK WALTERS. 
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“GEORGE ELIOT.” —II. 


URING the time of her co-editorship ‘‘ George Eliot ’’ wrote some 
articles for the Westminster Review, but she was thirty-six before 
she produced her first work of fiction. Perhaps this is the reason why 
her books are so well worth the reading. Time had regulated, matured 
and deepened her powers of intellect and feeling, and ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life’’ at once placed her in the first rank of novelists. Being published 
anonymously, many were the surmises who its author could be. A rather 
general opinion existed that it was the work of a clergyman, and another 
idea prevailed that some learned professor was the new writer with the 
fresh, unhackneyed style. But the people who lived in, or near ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s’’ childhood’s home, felt assured that only an inhabitant of their 
neighbourhood could thus have written of the place and its dwellers. 
This impression was strengthened when ‘‘ Adam Bede’”’ was published ; 
and it was decided the author must be a man named Liggins living in 
the district who had studied at one of the universities. At first, though 
in a very ambiguous manner, Liggins denied the attribution ; finally, 
however, he partially admitted that he was ‘‘ George Eliot.’’ It is stated 
that this miserable specimen of humanity copied the whole of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,’’ and exhibited the work as the original manuscript. Invitations 
were showered upon the impostor, and a subscription was started to 
remedy the inadequate payment which he complained of having received 
for his book. Probably the necessity for the exposure of this fraud 
hastened the disclosure of the real ‘‘ George Eliot,’’ who, her publisher 
was not a little astonished to find, was a quiet-looking, softly-mannered 
woman, 

‘George Eliot’ had the many-sided character of genius. In resem- 
blance to her potential and most natural heroine, Maggie Tulliver, she 
was an impassioned, ardent, emotional nature; and sufkered or enjoyed 
with equal intensity. When she had reached the age of twenty-one her 
hysterical sobbings, during the performance of an oratorio at which she 
was present, appear to have attracted more attention than can have been 
altogether agreeable to her companions. And in a letter, written a few 

ears later, she speaks of ‘‘some delightful crying’’ over that ‘‘ exquisite 
ittle thing,’’ ‘‘ The Crofton Boys,’’ by Miss H. Martineau. ‘‘ How can 
we expect to touch the heart of others,’’ asks Goethe, ‘if we have never 
watered our couch with our tears ?”’ 

The. seeing eye, and the artistic temperament, which is swift to per- 
ceive, and susceptibly influenced by the presence or absence of beauty, 
were amongst ‘' George Eliot’s’’ many endowments. She describes in 
glowing terms the attractive appearance of some of her female charac- 
ters; yet the deep sympathy of her nature caused her to see an interest 
in, and feel an affection for unlovely types of humanity. She was herself 
denied distinction in personal appearance, and passages in her letters 
show that she was fully aware of the fact. Evidently, as a girl, she was 
to some extent depressed by her deprivation in this respect ; and remarked, 
it is narrated by a schoolfellow, that ‘she was not pleased with a single 
feature of her face or figure.’’ Had ‘ George Eliot ’’ been as beautiful 
as she was clever, and thus, admired, flattered and courted, we might 
have heard of a lovely, gifted, brilliant Miss Evans, but possibly there 
would never have existed *‘ George Eliot,"’ the writer: for outward cir- 
cumstances much determine the course of our lives. 
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As is often the case, when the features are stern and hardly-outlined, 
‘George Eliot’s” appearance grew less un-prepossessing with increasing 
years ; and we may surely also conclude that something of the beauty of 
her mind passed into her face. Indeed all through her life, at times, 
when she was engaged in an animated, absorbing conversation, observers 
thought the speaker far from plain-featured. We ought, however, doubt- 
less, to partly account for this opinion by the kind of spell her conversa- 
tional powers cast on all who heard her speak. At her last school she 
appears to have acquired from one of her governesses a precision in 
choice of words; and she also cultivated a pleasingly-subdued style of 
enunciation. These habits becoming a second nature, her profound and 
luminous thoughts of later times were rendered more entrancing by being 
expressed in beautiful language, and in a voice which, like Cordelia’s, 
‘was ever soft, gentle, and low.”’ 

In a letter to a Wesleyan relative, when she was under the in- 
fluence of orthodox beliefs, ‘‘ George Eliot’’ speaks of ambition as her 
besetting sin; and evidences are not wanting that this opinion was correct. 
Like the little ‘‘ Maggie Tulliver,’’ she wished, as a child, to be considered 
bright and clever, and altogether an important littke personage. It was a 
great pleasure to her when anyone would listen while she talked about or 
quoted portions of the few books at her command during her early life; 
and when she was but four years old, wanting the servant to think her 
an accomplished player on the piano, without knowing a note, she 
strummed away with all her small might, earnestly hoping that the hearer 
would be duly impressed with the performance. But after she had formed 
her character, ambition, as the world knows it, was totally absent from 
her nature. When she was camparatively slightly known as a writer, she 
shuddered to see in some review of ‘‘Adam Bede”’”’ such phrases as 
‘‘ Best novel of the season,’’ and ‘‘ Best novel we have seen for some 
time, &c.,’’ evidently marked for insertion in a puffing advertisement, a 
form of notoriety she never tolerated. She had also no inclination to be 
made one of the lions of society, and was not at all attracted by fashion- 
able folk who would have féted the popular authoress. Among her friends 
and acquaintances there were some of the most noted leaders in the 
literary, scientific, and artistic world ; but her life was, on the whole, one 
of great seclusion. She must have felt that her poet’s soul would have 
been vexed by the distracting jars and frets of ordinary society; she 
must have felt that a true teacher and leader of others must learn the 
secret of frequent, long, and silent communings with her own heart. 

‘A sound body is not often found associated with a highly cultivated 
mind, which latter can only be produced by profound and wearing 
thought ; and ‘‘ George Eliot’ was no exception to this rule. She never 
spared any efforts to bring her works as near perfection as possible: ‘I 
might have written three poor novels,’’ she wrote, ‘‘and made my fortune 
in one year. Satan in the form of bad writing and good pay is not 
seductive to me.’’ Such thoroughness as this means no small amount of 
strain and pain to a frail, delicate constitution, and her letters contain 
constant allusion to shattered strength and health. In speaking of 
‘‘Romola,” that enchanting story of a far-off time in a far-off city, she 
said, ‘‘I] began it a young woman: I finished it an old one.’’ Mrs. Bray 
also wrote of finding her with ‘‘pale, sickly face, and dreadful head-aches,”’ 
whilst engaged in the laborious work of translating the ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” 
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The splendid genius of ‘‘ George Eliot’’ was devoted to the highest 
aim—that of endeavouring to uplift and ennoble her fellow-creatures. In 
all her writings this purpose is plainly to be seen. Too well we know, it 
is far otherwise with much popular literature, in which the emotions of 
poor humanity are so presented that the mind is debased by the descrip- 
tions. Fellow authors were always certain of her generous appreciation 
of their work ; for in her character no trace of jealousy, with its atten- 
dants spite and malice, can be found. : 

Yet it is impossible to speak of this remarkable woman in unstinted 
terms of praise only ; and to most of us there must seem serious flaws and 
weaknesses in her character. Genius is not exempt from rendering 
obedience to those laws proved to be beneficial to the welfare of the 
human race; on the contrary, any distinctive quality, that lifts one of 
this great world’s family above its other members, has obligations which 
obscurity escapes. Thus it is ever a grief to find these master-minds, 
who teach us so wisely and well by precept, failing to do so equally by 
example. We ever wish they had left no footprints it would be ill for 
lesser and weaker brothers and sisters to follow. 

In her writings we find evidences of all those qualifications which 
make the distinguished author. In a marked degree she possessed 
lucidity of style, graphic descriptive ability, trenchant humour, heart- 
melting pathos, and a penetrative knowledge of humanity that causes 
her works to be alike appreciated by the scholarly and uncultured. 
Although so deeply learned herself most of her principal characters are 
taken from amongst the common people ; and we have nothing higher in 
the social scale than an occasional baronet. Her youthful powers of 
observation and retentiveness of memory are demonstrated by the fact that 
many of the characters, incidents, and descriptions of scenery and life 
in her books are founded on childhood’s surroundings. This is especially 
the case in ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,’’ in which the charming account of 
child-life is largely autobiographical; near relatives, associated with this 
period, it is also supposed, prefigured some of the most diverting charac- 
ters placed before us. The fact that people and events with which she 
was personally acquainted suggested subjects for her writings, is a proof 
of receptiveness of nature, but not of deficiency in originality. Were 
this so, we should have no further reason to be proud of the world’s 
greatest dramatic poet, who borrowed his plots from current stories and 
poems, and who probably studied character from individuals he met in 
daily life. The genius of ‘‘ George Eliot’’ and Shakspere rests on the 
same foundation of a profound insight into the depths of the human heart. 

That righteousness which refrains, restrains, renounces, is most 
emphatically taught by ‘‘George Eliot” in her writings. She shows us 
that the true way of life is the way of the cross, and that the cross comes to 
us in the form of duty. She proves that we are only our truest selves when 
doing our highest best. Again and again she leads us to see that sin is 
a gradual descent; and that few become suddenly base and worthless. 
‘We fall,’’ she says, ‘‘on the leaning side.”’ 

We find in her letters revelations that she passed through many 
spiritual conflicts ; we are thus surprised to discover no traces of mental 
anguish at the time of her transition from orthodox to heterodox opinions. 
And this seems an almost unprecedented incident when the form of faith 
has been such as that in which ‘‘George Eliot’’ was trained; although the 
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Home Connsels. 


VI.—BEARING DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


GREAT pleasure was in store for Agnes, for she was to bring back 
Mary, one of her little schoolfellows, with her to her home, where 
Mary was to stay for some days. Agnes was reckoning on it extremely : 
she spent a long time in making her room look as nice as she possibly 
could, for it was the next day that Mary was to come back with her after 
school, and all must look beautiful then. Night came, and bed-time, 
and Agnes thought as she lay down ‘‘to-morrow night I shall have 
Mary!” and with that happy thought she fell asleep. She did not 
waken again till morning, and then jumped up before her mother came 
to call her, and was soon dressed. Her mother was later than usual in 
coming to call her, and when she came she kissed her, and said, ‘‘ Agnes, 
dear, Kenneth is very unwell, and I want you to run for the doctor, as I 
do not feel at all easy about him. Beas quick as you can,” 

So Agnes ran off, and was soon back again, for she was impatient to 
hear about Kenneth. But she was not allowed to go and see him; and 
when his mother took him some breakfast he could not take any; and 
then Agnes had to go off to school before the doctor came. School-time 
passed, and Agnes ran home to dinner, and rushed in, saying, ‘‘ Mother, 
how’s Kenneth?” 

But the mother’s face looked troubled, and she answered, ‘ He is 
very poorly, dear, but perhaps he will soon be better.” 

‘‘Did the doctor come, mother ?’’ 

“Yes, dear, he came. He cannot tell yet whether Kenneth has only 
got a bad cold, or whether it is anything worse coming on.” 

‘‘O mother, dear, don’t be anxious; I dare say he’ll soon be well.” 

“Yes, dear, I hopeso, but we cannot tell yet.” 

‘‘ Anyhow, mother, you mustn’t look so sad; Kenneth is sure to be 
all right with you to look after him: people must be ill sometimes, I 
suppose, though it’s very horrid.” 

Her mother said, ‘‘I am a little anxious about Kenneth, Agnes, dear; 
but what makes me feel most sad just now is that I have got a disap- 
pointment for my little girl to bear.” 

‘‘A disappointment, mother?’”’ said Agnes, looking very blank; ‘‘a 
disappointment? and because Kenneth is ill ?”’ 

“Yes, dear; and it is such a sad disappointment to me too, that you 
must help me to bear it by being brave about it.’’ 

‘‘C mother, what is it ?” 

‘“‘The doctor says, dear, that he cannot be sure whether Kenneth is 
going to have scarlet fever, and you know that is a bad illness which 
people often catch from others; and so it will not be right for us to have 
Mary here at present, and you must put off her visit till Kenneth is well, 
and till it is quite safe to let her come.” 

Agnes looked up straight into her mother’s face, but her little face 
grew so sad that her mother felt grieved for her. She saw that Agnes 
was struggling to be brave, and she stroked her head gently, and said, 
‘‘T know it is a grevious disappointment, dear, but you shall have Mary 
when Kenneth is well.”’ 

The tears began to drop now, and she cried silently for a little while: 
at last she said, “ How long will it be, do you think, mother ?” 
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“Dear child, I cannot tell. If it is only a bad cold he will be all 
right in a few days; if it should be scarlet fever it will be many weeks 
before Mary may come.”’ 

‘But, mother, if Mary may come we won’t go near Kenneth, and we 
will be so quiet.”’ 

“Yes, dear, but that is not it; someone else might take the fever, 
and it is never right to run any risk of giving it to others.”’ 

‘‘Mother, I don’t see how I cam wait all that time. I got my room 
ready last night, and we were only longing for the evening to come. O 
mother! I don’t think I can bear it!’ 

‘My dear little girl, I think you can, though it is very hard to bear; 
but you will try and be brave and good, I know. Get on to my knee, 
and I will tell you a story.” 

‘““O mother, I do like your stories, but I don’t think I want one just now.”’ 

‘Well, try and listen; I shall not be long, as I must go and see after 
Kenneth soon. There was a young boy at school, who was bright and 
good and industrious. He worked so well that one day the master told 
him that if he went on as well as he was doing he thought he might go 
in for an examination with several older boys, and have a chance of 
being sent to a higher school and having his schooling paid for, so as to 
save his father. Charlie was delighted, as he knew his father would be 
so glad; for his father was a poor man, and worked very hard to get 
his children well taught.” 

‘Like our father, mother; go on about Charlie; did he do it?”’ 

‘‘The time came very near: Charlie’s whole mind was set and bent 
to get the ‘‘scholarship,”’ as it is called, and all seemed going as well as 
possible; he told his mother about it, but kept it a secret from his father, 
that he might surprise him. The examination was to be in a few days, 
and the master told Charlie one evening that if he did not miss one day 
he might succeed, but that if he missed even oe he would have little 
chance. Charlie came home and told his mother this; but the next day 
he was ill, and there was no chance of his going to school for many days 
at least; and so his chance was lost.”’ 

“‘O mother! poor boy! what did he do and say ?”’ 

“‘T do not know, dear, for I have not asked him yet; but poor Charlie 
has a sad disappointment to bear, and his friends must all help him to 
bear it, and if they are kind they will hide up any disappointments of 
their own in thinking most of his.”’ 

‘Then, mother, do youknow Charlie? who is he?—I never heard of him.”’ 

Her mother smiled, and said, ‘‘He is upstairs in bed, dear; Charlie 
is our own Kenneth.” 

Agnes sat up straight and was very silent. Then she burst out, ‘‘Is 
it a true story? and is it really Kenneth?” 

“Ves, dear, it is.” 

“‘ And was he really trying to get the examination, and with big boys? 
and had he achance? and did the master tell you, mother?’’ 

‘Ves, Agnes, it is all true, only the boy’s name is Kenneth instead 
of Charlie.” 

O poor Kenneth,—dear Kenneth!—and I’m not to go and see him? 
But mother perhaps he’ll be able to go to school again to-morrow, and 
then if he works very hard he can make it up, and get the what 
did you call it?” 
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‘Scholarship’ ;—no, dear, there is no chance; for if he were ever so 
much better to-morrow he must not go to school and work for many days; 
it would be sure to make him much worse, even if he could do it, and his 
‘head aches terribly.”’ 

‘‘O I am so sorry! and he never told father?” 

‘No, he wanted to surprise him: he was so eager about it, and was 
reckoning so on being able to say that it was all done and settled ;— 
quite as much as you were reckoning on having Mary, ae 

‘“‘Yes,—we have both got things to bear, mother. Give my love to 
Kenneth, and say I’m as sorry as can be; and that I don’t see how he 
can bear it,—only he is always brave, so I suppose he will; and tell him 
I’m going to be brave about Mary too, and if we’re both brave together it 
will be easier.”’ 

“Yes, dear, I will tell him, but you must be patient, for at present he 
does nothing but lie very drowsily; and till he speaks himself about his 
disappointment I must not speak to him about it, or remind him. He 
has to be kept very quiet, and at present I don’t think he has thought 
about it at all.’’ : 

‘“That’s very odd, mother; I should have thought he would have 
thought of nothing else.”’ 

‘‘T think he feels ill, dear, and is only half awake. We must be very 
patient ; but when he begins to talk about it I won’t forget to give him 
your message, and it will help him to bear his trouble. [am sure it will 
be a very real trouble to him, poor boy. Now eat your dinner, and I will 
write a note to Mary’s mother, and you must go off early enough to take 
it to their house on your way to school: that will explain everything to 
her, and you can tell Mary all about it, and you must help each other to 
bear the disappointment. I hope it may not be for long, and Mary shall 
come as soon as ever it is right for her. Godsends us things to bear some- 
times, Agnes; and I think it is nice to try and bear them bravely and 
lovingly, to show our thanks for all the happy and beautiful things he 
gives us. Soldiers have to endure hardships and privations ; and God’s 
good soldiers must endure hardness too. I think God sends trials to try 
us and see what we are worth. People who never had anything to bear 
would grow weak and spoiled, like children who have too many sweets.”’ 

Agnes laughed, and said, ‘‘ Yes, like Tom and Milly; they are always 
eating sweets, and they are no use to play with; they are always crying 
and saying we hurt them, when we play ; and they say things ‘‘aren’t 
fair,’’ and they ‘‘won’t play,’’—and I wish they wowldn’t play with us ; 
and if their mother hasn’t any sweets for them they cry till she gives them 
a penny to go and buy some: it zs horrid.’’ 

‘‘ Well, God never gives us things because we are spoilt and cry for 
them; but if we bear our disappointments well and lovingly, God turns 
them into blessings.”’ 

‘““O mother, how?”’ 

‘‘ Dear child, it is time for you to go; I must not stop to tell you now. 
I think you will see it some day,—as [| do.” 

‘You might tell me about it when you have time, mother. I’m going 
now ; I’ve got the note. May I tell Mary, Kenneth’s secret? It would 
make it easier to her to bear the disappointment.” 

‘‘T think you may, dear, for we must soon tell your father, and he is 
not likely to hear it fir& from Mary.” 
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So Agnes ran off, and reached Mary’s home in time to go to school 
with her; and the two little girls talked over their trouble together, and — 
kissed each other in the street, and cried a little together ; and then Agnes 
told the story about Kenneth, just as her mother had done, calling him 
‘‘ Charlie,” and then saying, ‘‘And who do you think Charlie was ? 
Why our Kenneth!’ And the story was so interesting that Mary forgot 
her own disappointment for a time; and she agreed with Agnes that that 
was much worse than what they had to bear, for she was to go and stay 
with Agnes still, before long,—they had only to wazt,—but poor Kenneth 
had lost his chance. So when Agnes came home in the afternoon she was 
as bright and cheerful as ever; and though she sighed once or twice in 
thinking of Mary, she felt much the most sorry for Kenneth, and kept 
asking whether he had said anything about the examination. Still her 
mother said: No,—that he was very drowsy and did not rouse himself or 
speak ; and that they must wait. Agnes found waiting harder than any- 
thing ; but though Kenneth woke up for a little tea he hardly spoke; and 
his mother told Agnes when she came back to her that she must go to bed 
and try to sleep, and that wouid make the time go more quickly; and 
they must hope for Kenneth to be better in the morning. So she went, 
and was soon fast asleep. 

GERTRUDE MaArTINEAU. 


Ohe Grofing Boy and his Religion. 
I1—THE RELIGION OF SOCIAL DUTY. 


HEN you look at yourselves socially you find that you live as links 
between two generations. You hold a bequest from the past as 
a trust for the future. The present has a social bond on you which you 
must not dishonour. You are members of a great human organism, the 
life of which circulates through you, and to which you owe your quota of 
social being. Socially you belong to your family, your neighbours, your 
city, yourcountry, and to humanity. You are the objects of a number of 
social claims, which you are morally bound to meet. You are not your 
own ; you owe yourselves to others. You came into existence through 
others. The civilisation which environs you, the institutions you find in 
existence, all the appliances by which you are taught to read, labour, 
and think, were got ready for you by your predecessors. You are the 
heirs of the past, the trustees of the present, and the framers of the 
future. You have learnt by your ancestry and are required to contribute 
to the learning of posterity. You have found a place of life and power 
ready for your occupancy, and you are bound to prepare a larger and 
richer place for those who will come after you. The future of society 
depends on you,—the direction, the energy, the quality of the power in 
the life of the next generation are involved in you; and it is of the 
utmost consequence that you should rightly fulfil your human trust. 
Remember that in you the divine mind thinks afresh, the divine heart 
loves anew, and the divine ideal seeks fuller realisation. In you the 
divine power makes one further effort towards its purpose pursued 
through all the generations. You are other sons of men endowed for 
human redemption, Messiahs commissioned to seek and save that which 
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human blindness and wastefulness could not find and keep. Are you 
going to honour your endowments and fulfil your commissions, or are 
you going to be as blind and wasteful as others? Will the world be any 
better after you have lived? Will the world’s handicraft, commerce, 
customs, be any nobler through you? Will the standard of manhood, 
citizenship, or of patriotism be heightened by you? What are you going 
to do with your vigour ? 

Settle this with yourselves that you ave called upon in your soctal 
life to be re-makers of what is, renouncers of lies, and representatives 
of the divine order. God needs you in order to renovate life and the 
social state. You were not born to countenance this ‘‘ multifarious, mad 
chaos of fraud, frivolity, hoggishness—this revel of fools, and incredible 
make-believe and general unsettledness,’”’ but to correct it. 

You will not look long till you find that society is materialised, mam- 
monised, and dehumanised. Power is almost wholly absorbed in pursuit 
of wealth. The standard of worth is material, not moral. Riches, not 
righteousness, property, not principle, position, not character, are things 
on which men bestow most concern. The popular man is the smart man, 
the successful man, the man who has ‘‘the trick’’ of making money fast. 
The rule of society is to ‘‘ look out for number one,’’ and its policy is to 
let things alone. But ‘‘whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist.” 
It is not for you to ‘‘capitulate to badges and names, to large societies 
and dead institutions.’ Rather say ‘‘we are now come, and must 
accept in the highest mind the transcendant destiny ; we are not minors 
and invalids in a protected corner, not cowards fleeing before a revolu- 
tion, but guides, redeemers, and benefactors, obeying the Almighty effort, 
and advancing on chaos and the dark.” 2 

Do not surrender to the conventional: it is your privilege as new 
comers to be unconventional. Do not lose your individuality in the 
characterless mass of commonplace humanity. Conformity would be to 
you as a shroud, and custom as a coffin. Live to give the world assur- 
ance of men. Make yourselves known and felt as the representatives of 
principles and causes. Be ‘‘track-repairers somewhere in the orbit of 
the earth.” 

Do not concern yourselves primarily or ever very anxiously about what 
is called ‘‘a living.’’ Say ‘‘rather than money, than fame, give us 
truth ;’’ ‘‘ money is not required to buy one necessary of the soul.’”’ If 
you live in your soul you will live well, and ‘‘ God will see that you do 
not want society.”” If you make character your supreme care you can 
afford to let cash take care of itself. If your conscience is good you 
need not blush for shabby clothes. Your true wealth consists of the 
moral power you have to give to help men with the problem of life. 
‘* However mean your life is, meet it and live it; do not shun it and call 
it hard names. It is not so bad as you are. It looks poorest when you 
are richest.’’ Subordinate sensuous desires to spiritual aims. Make the 
wants of your body few, and the wants of your soul many. ‘‘If you are 
restricted in your range by poverty, if you cannot buy books and news- 
papers, for instance, you are but confined to the most significant and 


vital experiences . . . you are defended from being triflers.”’ 
I think I could not too deeply impress upon you the actual immorality 
of seeking to enter into life to ‘‘make money.”” Your life business is 


not to make money, but to make manhood. We need a new era of man- 
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liness as opposed to mammonishness, a new stock of men who are rich in 
humanity,—in elevated thoughts, in fervent affections, in noble needs. 
Aim at manliness, and suffer poverty, social scorn, penalties of every 
worldly sort for the sake of it. ‘‘If one advances confidently in the 
direction of his dreams, and endeavours to live the life which he has 
imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected in common hours. He 
will put some things behind, will pass an invisible boundary; new, 
universal, and more liberal laws will begin to establish themselves around 
and within him; or the old laws be expanded and interpreted in his 
favour in a more literal sense, and he will live with the license of a higher 
order of beings.” 

Ere you can take your place intelligently and powerfully in society 
you must make soctety a study. You will have to read the history of 
society to see how it came to be what it is. You will have to look at it in 
its primitive germs and in all its various developments, and to analyse it 
in its present forms to see if they are true to the divine laws of human 
life. You require to view aristocracy, plutocracy, and democracy in the 
light of the world’s experience of all, and say how they square with social 
justice. You must look at the way in which labour and capital are related 
to discover the law of their adjustment. You must also examine the ways 
in which riches are gathered and in which poverty is created to see 
wherein the right and wrong of them lie. In short you will have to study 
social economy as a whole, and get at the radical principle of society so 
that you may be a serviceable member of the social organism. You will 
only live a socially vegetative life till you come to some degree of true 
understanding of your social relations and obligations. Your study of 
society may make you feel that it is yours to be cross-bearers ; if so, you 
must take up your cross and carry it faithfully. Let your obedience to 
the laws of your being determine your social attitude. If you recognise 
that it is yours ‘‘so to love wisdom as to live according to its dictates a 
life of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, and trust,’’ and ‘to solve 
some of the problems of life, not only theoretically, but practically,” 
your life course will soon shape itself to you. 

Meanwhile you may be sure that you cannot isolate yourselves or do 
anything that has not some influence on the circle in which you move. 
By your habits, your speech, your opinions, you are fashioning the life of 
mankind. Even the passive and negative character of your being has 
an influence on those with whom you come in contact. 

If you take no interest or part in human affairs your life goes to add 
to the inertia and inveteracy in human existence. You are either bene- 
factors or malefactors. Will you not in view of your social responsibilities 
vow to be helpers and not hinderers, sources of good and not of evil, 
feeders and not parasites of social power? Will you not determine as 
you enter the ranks of labour that you will toil righteously, that no 
scamped work will issue from your hands, but that you will take a delight 
in producing things that have in them something of the beauty ot God’s 
handiwork. Or if you go to take your place in the world of commerce, 
will you not promise to your conscience that you will conduct honest mer- 
chandise, that no goods of yours will have a lie in them, that all your 
transactions will be such as integrity sanctions? Whatever form your 
life may take, see to it that the spirit of it is true to the eternal right. 

ALEX. WEBSTER. 
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Hessons on the Gpistle to the Colossians. 
V.—THE ORDINANCES ABOLISHED. 


ey this section Paul developes the practical bearings of the controversy 

in which he has been engaged. Had the Colossian philosophers 
only held some unfounded opinions which had no practical influence, 
Paul would not have found time to argue with them. But it is when he 
sees those whom Christ has set free led back again into their old bondage ; 
when he sees that Christ’s work is being undone by teachers who would 
make severer laws, more refined distinctions, and more burdensome duties 
than the Jewish law itself imposed; when he sees them building up a 
doctrine of angels and heavenly powers as complicated and bewitching 
as the heathen mythologies from which the Colossians had lately been 
delivered ; when he sees that this overstrained devotion and asceticism is 
quite likely to lead to a fearful reaction of licentiousness, that he is con- 
strained to indite an epistle whose words shall be battles for the free. No 
words in the New Testament deserve better to be studied by all schools of 
Christians than the verses which follow. We have still to learn not to judge 
others, and not to allow ourselves to be judged by those who would impose 
dogmas upon us. We have yet to learn that however zealous we may be 
in our reforms, we are, as Christians, guilty of more than an impertinence 
as soon as we condemn others or slight them for not taking the vows we 
have taken, and wearing the badges we wear. In the moment that we 
begin to exact what Christ did not exact, and to impose decrees of belief 
or practice which he did not impose, we are hindering his work, we are 
living in the spirit of the world, and not in the spirit of Christ. 

Section IV. Chap. ii., verses 13-23—Paul sets forth the complete- 
ness of the work of Christ ; and reproves the Colossians for giving heed 
to precepts and dogmas which have no real worth. 

(13) AND you being dead in your tresspasses and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, you hath he quickened together with him, having forgiven 
us all our trespasses, (14) having blotted out the bond written in ordin- 
ances that was against us, which was contrary to us; and he hath taken 
it out of the way, nailing it to the cross: (15) having stripped oft from 
himself the principalities and powers, he made a show of them openly 
leading them in triumph on it. 

(16) Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in drink, or in res- 
pect of a feast day, or a new moon, ora sabbath day, (17) which are a 
shadow of things to come, but the body is Christ's. (18) Let no man 
rob you of your prize by a voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, 
taking his stand upon the things which he hath seen, vainly puffed up by 
his fleshly mind, (19) and not holding to the head, from whom all the 
body, being nourished and knit together by joints and bands, increaseth 
with the increase of God. 

(20) If ye died with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, do ye subject yourselves to ordinances :—(21) 
Touch not, taste not, handle not, (22) (all which things are to perish with 
the using), after the precepts and doctrines of men? (23) Which things 
have indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship, and humility and severity 
to the body, but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh. 
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Notes on the Verses.—(13) ‘‘ The uncircumcision,” &c. The Gen- 
tiles were despised by the Jews, and insultingly spoken of as uncircumcised. 
See numerous passages in Old Testament. St. Paul does not endorse 
the Jewish prejudice, it was his great work to war against it. But here 
he makes use of the term to describe the real alienation of the Gentiles 
before their conversion. He says in effect ‘‘ You were outside the hope 
of Israel, your sins had rendered you unclean; when God brought you 
into the covenant of Christ it was a change so great that it can only 
be compared to the resurrection of Christ himself from the grave.” 
‘“‘Quickened’—made alive. ‘‘ Having forgiven us.’’ (R.v.) This is 
the right reading. Paul reckons himself with those who transgressed and 
have been forgiven. His emphatic statement of the former ill state of 
the Gentiles makes him all the more eager to put himself (who was not a 
sinner of the Gentiles, Gal. ii. 15) in the same class with them. Com- 
pare with this verse Zph. ii. 1-5. (14) ‘‘The bond written in ordin- 
ances.’ ‘The bond does not refer to any one set of ordinances. It means 
any and every ordinance that kept a man in bondage and prevented his 
enjoying the liberty of a son of God. Paul may have had the Jewish 
law more especially in his thoughts, but he certainly included any 
analagous commandments, ordinances, covenants, among the Gentiles. 
The word ordinance (literally dogma) means a decree. In Acts xvi. 4 it 
is used of the decrees ordered by the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem. 
All such decrees as had hindered Jews or Gentiles from fellowship with 
each other, and with God, were cancelled and made invalid. ‘' And he 
hath taken.’’ He means Christ. Before this clause the subject of the 
sentence is God, but Christ being all the time in the Apostle’s mind he 
almost unconsciously changes his manner and speaks of Christ directly. 
(15) In this verse the ‘‘ principalities and powers”’ are no doubt identical 
with those in i. 16, and with the ‘‘angels’’ of verse 18. There will be 
less difficulty with all these references to spiritual powers, if we remember 
that Paul is not making new dogmas but abolishing old ones. He has 
no complete and consistent theory of thrones and powers, but is solely 
occupied in showing that practically they are nothing and nowhere. The 
Old Testament prophets refer to ‘‘false gods’’ in-a similar way. The 
Israelites are forbidden to worship them ; Jehovah is said to be against 
them and to overcome them; but very often the Old Testament writers 
do not stay either to affirm or deny the existence of other gods; it is 
enough to reiterate ‘‘ Zhou (Israel) shalt have no gods before me.”’ In 
like manner I understand that Paul’s chief thought is—‘‘ you, believers 
in Christ, have nothing to do with principalities and powers; Christ is 
infinitely above them; Christ has taken them out of your way; belie ve 
in him.’? The word rendered ‘‘stripped off’’ is the one used also in 
iti. g. Ye have put off the old man with his deeds ;_ the sense seemsto 
be: Christ did away with their prerogative, as the believer disallows and 
destroys the authority of the ‘‘old man,’’ the evil tendencies of his nature, 
“Leading them in triumph.’’ Making a triumphal procession of them. 
“Qn it.’’ On or by means of the cross. The metaphorical sense of all 
this is clear from the fact that the ordinances are also said to be nailed to 
the cross. There was no literal display of conquered powers any more 
than there was a literal nailing up of Jewish laws and Gentile maxims. 
(16) ‘‘ Therefore.’ Paul refers to the Colossian philosophy not so much 
because it was theoretically untrue as because it was practically mis- 
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chievous. On the basis of a sort of angelology certain teachers were 
imposing restraints upon the believers and defrauding them of their 
liberty. ‘‘ Let no man judge you.’’ Compare Rom. xiv. In that chapter 
Paul cautioned the over-scrupulous, ‘‘ the weak,’’ against judging those 
who acted more freely, while he also cautioned the freer minds against 
needlessly offending the weak. But as the Colossians seemed in danger 
of losing their Christian liberties altogether the Apostle here speaks more 
firmly. The Colossians must not allow themselves to be taken to task, 
they are free and must remain so. Compare Gal. v.i. As regards eat- 
ing and drinking compare the rigorous rules of the Essenes: ‘‘ Twice a 
day after carefully bathing they met for meals in the refectory, they ate 
no meat, they drank no wine; their food consisted only of bread, vege- 
tables, and water.’’ (Prof. Carpenter’s Life in Palestine.) ‘‘ Feast 
day, new moon, sabbath day.’’ Compare Gal. iv. 10. People who will 
not understand and are determined not to be free, ignore the fact that 
these three holy days are only named as specimens; they explain that 
the sabbath day referred to is the Jewish sabbath, and by implication 
allow that Christians may judge each other concerning ‘‘the Lord’s day.” 
As plainly as words can speak Paul denounces all such intermeddlings. 
A Christian is to be a law unto himself. Compare Rom. xiv. 5. The 
observance of a weekly day of rest and worship, however good and wise 
a thing in itself, should be to Christians a perfectly voluntary act; no- 
where in the New Testament are Christians commanded to observe any 
such thing; they are several times warned against making too much of 
days and seasons. (17) Compare Heb. x.1. The thought seems to be 
the same here. These various restrictive regulations had a value once as 
shadowing forth something better, to wit, the gospel. Now they are out 
of date. (18-19) The general sense is clear, though some of the expres- 
sions are difficult. ‘Do not be hindered by this pretended philosophy. 
Do not be led astray by this overdone show of devotion. This angel- 
worship has a basis of pride and vanity. Hold you to the Head, to 
Christ.” ‘‘ Taking his stand upon the things which he hath seen,’’—I 
adopt the margin of R.v., ‘‘what he hath seen,’’—seems to mean his 
visions, his knowledge of the heavenly powers. The proud, humble man 
here delineated, who uses and imposes so many restrictions, does not hold 
to the Master. His religion does not e from or lead to Christ. It is 
an isolated thing, a thing of wilfulmes8. The Christian is to have life and 
liberty, health and growth, through Christ. The thought in Zh. iv. 15- 
16 is similar, but not the same. There the prevailing idea is the attach- 
ment of individual believers to each other, here it is their relationship to 
Christ. (20) ‘‘/f ye died.’’ If your conversion is real, if you really put 
away all old heathen ways; if you are something different from your 
former self. ‘As though living in the world.’ As if there had been 
no change. As if you still had to curb the flesh by rigorous rules, as if 
there had been no higher power, no higher motive given you. (21) It 
seemed a pity to alter the well-known order of words, otherwise we should 
read ‘‘ Handle not, taste not, touch not,’’ showing an ascending scale ot 
prohibition. Paul here rejects all such prohibitions and pledges as worldly 
and against the spirit of Jesus Christ. Those who are ready to denounce 
as unchristian or unfaithful whoever will not join all sorts of good- 
manners societies, and make all sorts of pledges, should read this chapter. 
It still has application. (23) Sor.v. The translation is not certain. 
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But we understand, ‘Such needless rigours look imposing, they: look 
zealous, and humble, and severe; but after all they do not effect their 
object, they do not conquer the lusts of the flesh, they do not abolish 
impurity and insobriety.” ‘‘ Will-worship’’ probably means self-imposed 
service. 

Note on Gnosticism.—The strictly doctrinal part of the Epistle ends 
here. It may be as well to add that the system against which it is mainly 
directed is usually called Gnosticism, from gndsis knowledge. We have 
hitherto avoided the word, and can now give no lengthened account of the 
thing, which has been hitherto referred to as the Colossian philosophy. 
The following short summary is from Renan’s L’Antechrist, chap. iv.— 
‘‘ Since the year 60 Colossze had been overtaken by the same evil. For 
here a mixed Theosophy (7.e. divine wisdom, wisdom pertaining to divine 
things) made up of secret dogmas, Ebionitish Judaism, and philosophy 
and maxims borrowed from the new teaching (z.e. from Christianity) 
found already able expounders. The adoration of uncreated AZons, a 
very developed theory of angels and demons, in short, Gnosticism with 
its arbitrary inferences and realised abstractions began to display itself, 
and by its delusive mildness to undermine the Christian faith in its newest 
and most important parts. With this was bound up an unnatural self- 
denial, a false tendency to self-abasement, a pretended austerity which 
renounced the flesh entirely, in a word all those confusions of the moral 
sense which the Phrygian heretics of the second century were to produce.” 
Several words in this extract require annotation for which we will not 
stay now. Suffice that we remember that the letter was written against 
definite evils which were threatening or already injuring the Colossian 
church. 

We should therefore violate the spirit of this letter if we were to tske 
its expressions literally, and of them compose a number of dogmas to 
impose on ourselves or others. To tabulate the expressions in this epistle 
concerning dominions and powers would not be to get a fair view of Paul’s 
doctrine of heaven; to tabulate his expressions concerning Christ might 
easily lead us astray as to Paul’s christology. Every expression requires 
to be considered with special reference to the circumstances and the time. 
But if we were quite sure that Paul would at all times and in any circum- 
stances have spoken of Christ just as he has done in this epistle, we should 
still have no right to make his statements authoritative dogmas. Paul 
himself will deliver us from any attempt to hamper our minds by arbitrary 
decrees. It is he who has taught.us to be free. It is he who has branded 
subjection to creeds and dogmas as a relapse from grace, a going back 
into the beggarly elements of the world. All that he has to say of Christ 
therefore will we hear; but we will remember that not to him but to our 

n Master we stand or fall. 
vie ee 4) Find half a dozen texts from the Old Testament 
showing that the Fews regarded the uncircumcised with contempt. (ii.) 
Are there any sects or classes mentioned in the Old Testament who 
adopted rules not unlike the ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not’’ of the 
Colossian teachers? (Num. vi., Fer. xxxv., Amos ii.) (ili.) ‘After the 
precepts and doctrines of men,’’—under what circumstances did Christ 
use similar words? (iv.) Quote the maxim by which Christ decided the 
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The Story of Social Progress in England. 
V.—THE MIDDLE AGES, ABOUT 1300 A.D. 


N our former lessons I have taken a period of about 500 years between 
I each. In this and the following ones you will find only 300 years 
between them. The reason of this is that the more people know, the 
faster and in the more directions do they advance, therefore it would be 
very difficult to crowd even the really important changes of 500 years 
into a single lesson. 

Not long after we last heard of England, it was conquered by another 
foreign nation, the Normans. This brought a great deal of immediate 
distress and suffering, but it also brought many changes which were of 
benefit to the country, together with some which were harmful. 

The English fought hard to save their land,—for the sake of safety, 
then, in the midst of a hostile nation, the Norman nobles built stone 
castles, as strong as thick walls, gates, and towers could make them, 
and to such an extent did this building proceed, that it is said the country 
bristled with them. The knowledge of building in stone was soon applied 
to churches, which were roofed with lead, and by degrees to houses, though 
for some hundreds of years longer wooden houses still existed in large 
numbers. Many of these castles and churches are now standing, most 
of them in ruins, some so restored that little of the old Norman work 
remains, as for instance the Tower of London and Canterbury Cathedral. 

Much land was_taken from the conquered English, and granted to the 
Norman barons, and though every man, Norman or English, who held 
land on condition of military service, as I told you in our last lesson, was 
considered a freeman, and as such might be summoned to the royal 
council, yet the Normans were so much more powerful, owing to their 
greater possessions in land and followers, that they formed almost a 
separate class. 

Below the smaller freemen came the villains (the word had then no 
bad meaning), who cultivated the soil and held a cottage and plot of 
ground of some baron, on condition of service—not military, but such as 
supplying food to the castle round which their cottages clustered for pro- 
tection. They might never be dispossessed so long as their service was 
performed. 

Below these again were the slaves, who were the baron’s absolute 
property, Eeeaneni name on a metal collar as dogs do, and bought or 
sold at his will. 

The castles were built in lonely and easily defended places. The lord 
was very powerful within his own domain, and as the English grew more 
accustomed to the foreign rule and began to blend into one nation with 
their conquerors, the country became quieter, the barons were less often 
called out by the king; they got to resent service and tried to be inde- 
pendent, often banding together to resist the king’s wishes instead of 
carrying them out. The king had often foreign wars on hand, and the 
expenses of government and building were great, and so he was in sore 
straits for money. He felt too that he could hardly trust such even of the 
freemen as were not in revolt, and was glad to commute the service on 
which they held their land for payment. This was the beginning of rent, 
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There was another way, important in its results, by which both king 
and barons raised money. The dwellers within towns banded together 
to buy freedom, the right to administer justice, to coin money, to establish 
fairs and markets within the wall and ditch which enclosed their township, 
and rights of trade and commerce beyond it. Merchants joined them- 
selves into associations or guilds for mutual help, and the various trades 
followed their example. No man might work at a trade unless he were a 
member of that guild, a seven years apprenticeship was necessary before 
joining, and when he had joined he must conform to the rules made for 
the good of all. A warden inspected all work done, and unworthy work 
was confiscated. Funds were held as guild property in common, royal 
charters granted them privileges; and the members, more especially of 
the merchant guilds, became very rich. The variety of trades was great, 
so you see that since our last lesson we have come to tradesmen, includ- 
ing both makers and sellers, as a distinct class in the community, in fact 
forming with the smaller landed proprietors an important middle class. 

To the need of limiting the power of the barons and of raising money 
for the king we owe a change as important as any in English history, a 
representative parliament. Every freeman, as I said, had the right to 
attend the king’s council, but, practically, chiefly on account of the 
expense of travelling, only the greater barons did so, and they only to 
the number of twenty-three, against one hundred and twenty bishops and 
other church dignitaries. The king wanted some who would stand by 
him against these, and who also could grant him the right to levy taxes, 
instead of the so-called free loans, enforced by withdrawal of privileges 
or force of arms, which he demanded from the country, and which were 
often resisted. After unsuccessful attempts to make the freemen attend 
he took a hint from the shire courts, or county courts as we now call them, 
and decreed that four representative knights should be sent from each 
shire and two burgesses from each town; but so far were the people from 
seeing the amount of power which this placed in their hands that it was 
difficult to find any who would be representatives, although it was then a 
paid office. When I say the people you must remember that it was only 
the freemen and burgesses, that is, owners of landed property in either 
country or town, who had any right of representation, they being the 
only ones who in earlier times had the right of themselves belonging to 
the king’s council. ; 

This right of representation, exercised in another direction, led to trial 
by jury. In Saxon days you know the whole community was called 
together if one of their number was suspected of crime, and had to 
declare him guilty or not. The king, too, travelled from place to place, 
personally hearing appeals. In the period of our present lesson twelve 
men were chosen from each hundred, and four from each town, to present 
reputed criminals for trial. They were at first, as in the Saxon days, 
both witnesses and judge, though these duties were afterwards separated. 
The whole country was divided into six districts, and to each the king 
appointed three justices to travel and hear appeals in his stead. It was 
in fact our present judges’ circuit. 

In religion changes which had great influence on the country had 
come with the Nermans. They, like the English, were Catholics, for 
that was, throughout the whole period of which I am writing, the only 
form of Christianity known, but the difference was this, that through 
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them England was brought more under the authority of the Pope, who 
claimed, as head of the church, that all kings were only his vassals, owing 
him homage as their own nobles owed service to them, and that he could 
depose them if they failed in obedience. William, the first Norman king, 
denied this, although granting the Pope’s right to raise a tax called 
Peter’s pence from the English people, but a later king, John, allowed it, 
brought to it by the terrors of excommunication, of which you will hear 
more presently. 

You heard last time of the monks who settled here and there through- 
out the land in little bands, and that wherever they settled they were 
centres of enlightenment, tilling the barren places, keeping religion and 
learning alive in an age of fighting, and setting an example of self-deny- 
ing, useful lives to those around them. People had much admiration 
and reverence for these monks, and to show it, often gave or left them 
lands and money until the monasteries became very rich, and men became 
monks not so much for the sake of a good life as to share in the riches. 
The Norman kings often made their followers heads of these monasteries 
as a reward for services in battle, and so men became priests who were 
not only totally unfit for it, but who did not even know the language 
of the English, for the Normans spoke a kind of French. Norman-— 
French was used in courts of justice and in schools, and Latin in the 
Church services. The people could no longer understand the services, 
the monks became idle and luxurious, gorgeous processions and cere- 
monials, which could be seen without understanding, took the place of 
the simple Christianity of the early missionaries, and religion became an 
empty show. The old reverence died away, and people mocked at the 
monks, who, while pretending to live holy lives, were often worse than 
their neighbours. 

But although respect for the monks and priests was gone, an immense 
faith in their power, and in the power of the Pope as their head, remained. 
Catholics believe that after death souls go to a place which they name 
purgatory, and that masses said by, priests on payment of money, will 
get souls from purgatory into heaven. They also believe in absolution, 
that is, the power of the priest to forgive sin, or rather to save them from 
the consequences of sin in another life. These beliefs were used by the 
corrupt monks and priests to gain riches or power for themselves. When 
the Pope wanted his right over the king of England acknowledged, he 
excommunicated the country: public worship was stopped throughout 
the land, no marriages ot funerals could take place, no masses for the 
dead, no absolution, and without these the people thought they had small 
chance of heaven. In terror they gave in, and excommunication was 
withdrawn. 

Pilgrimages, or journeys to the burial place of some holy man, were 
common, for the priests taught that this would obtain the help of these 
saints in heaven in releasing souls from purgatory. Many went as far as 
the burial place of Jesus, but Jerusalem had become the property of the 
Turks, who were Mohamedans, and often ill-treated or killed the Christian 
pilgrims coming to their city, This raised the anger of thousands in 
England and other Christian countries, and armies of religious enthu- 
siasts of different nations, and of all ranks, from king to beggar, poured 
forth to the Crusades to fight for the possession of the Holy Land. 
Young nobles and squires vowed that they would not return until they 
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had won their spurs, that is shown by some brave deed that they were 
worthy of the title of knight, with the right to wear spurs, armour, and 
device upon their shield ; and every true knight was bound to be cour- 
teous to all, to right wrong, and help the oppressed. 

The Crusaders indirectly did much for learning in England. Books 
were brought back from the East, or from the countries through which 
they passed, intercourse with foreign lands was made easier, and English 
scholars went to study at Paris or Rome; but learning was still almost 
entirely in the hands of the Church. There were no schools but such as 
belonged to the monasteries, and only those went to them who intended 
to make some branch of the Church their profession. Church professions 
then included doctoring, teaching, the writing of books, and many things 
which are now quite separate. The priests were so distinct a class that 
they might not be tried in the ordinary courts of justice, but must be 
brought before special courts held by the Bishops, and were always lightly 
punished, or let off altogether. 

In one way only did the priests bring knowledge before the mass of 
the people in a way they could understand. This was by means of 
miracle plays. The Bible you must remember was in Latin only.’ In 
order that it should be known many parts of it were acted in the churches 
or in booths in the towns at special seasons, when people from the whole 
country round flocked in to see. 

Now for a few words about domestic habits and dress. Stone houses 
you have heard were introduced, and one important improvement was in 
the use of chimneys, the fuel, still chiefly wood, being piled on the 
open hearth. There were lattice windows filled with painted glass, 
walls were often painted and the floors were strewn with straw as 
horses’ stalls are now. Tables and chairs were much the same, but 
bedsteads had improved from the simple bench to cribs, such as are now 
used for children, often carved and inlaid. Clocks must have been a 
great addition to the house furnishing, and it seems strange that they 
should have been used before forks, for though the king or baron might 
have his table covered with gold and silver plate, and most elaborately 
cooked food, he still ate with his fingers. Dress had become more costly 
in material, the long gowns of both men and women being often of silk 
and embroidery, and the mantles lined with fur; but the fashions were 
senseless and inconvenient, sleeves being so long that they trailed on the 
ground and had to be tied in knots to keep them from the mud. Shoes 
had toes running into peaks and chained with silver chains to the knee, 
or twisted like a ram’s horn, and men as well as women wore long hair. 
The smock frocks now worn by agricultural labourers were the dress of 
the villains. Horses were first shod with iron at this time. Paper, owing 
to the difficulty of getting sufficient parchment, was used for the increas- 
ing number of books. Some of our present games were then the pastimes 
of the people: bowls, football and wrestling, and some which have for- 
tunately died out, such as bull and bear-baiting ; and in time of peace 
warlike skill was kept up by archery, and sham battles in which the 
knights contended one against another for the prize awarded to the 
bravest. 

Money had a different value and prices seem very strange to us. 
Servants got one penny,a day and their food; hens were a halfpenny 
each, cows four and sixpence, boots one and sixpence a pair, wheat one 
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shilling a quarter, and oats, of which the poorer people’s bread was made, 
fourpence. Bad harvests meant much distress, for foreign trade in food 
was small, and agriculture, though improved, was still so poor that eight 
men can now be supported on the land which then fed one, without taking 
into account the food we now bring from abroad. Famines were no rare 
thing, and these and bad sanitary conditions brought plagues, of which 
thousands died, and diseases such as leprosy, now unknown in England. 

One more thing I must notice. Until now I have spoken of England 
only. In this period Wales was added to it, her last prince killed in 
battle, and the title given to the king of England’s eldest son. Scotland 
was conquered, but regained her freedom for another three hundred 
years, and in our next lesson you will see was more peacefully united to 
England. The appeal of one of the four kings of Ireland for help from 
England against the other three in the civil wars which drove the Island 
distracted was the beginning of the conquest of Ireland; but before it 
was half subdued the English soldiers were recalled for war with France, 
and the country was left, some part owning allegiance to England, some 
still claiming independence ; and with a large body of English settlers to 
add to the many conflicting parties which were there before. 

We shall come to many more changes before we reach our own times 
but the England of our lesson to-day has in it the beginnings of almost 
all the great institutions which make our modern England what it is. 
Trial by jury, representative government, a trading and manufacturing 
middle class, in fact the beginning of the rise of the people. 

Lac. 


Ghe Prophet Amos and fis Rook. 
V.—THE WORD AGAINST ISRAEL. 


E have seen what Amos had to say about the sins of the seven 
kingdoms, including Judah. The chief burden of the prophecy, 
however, is directed ayainst Israel, the northern kingdom, then under 
the rule of Jeroboam II. The portion we have read was only meant as 
an introduction. Amos now enters into details and denounces and pleads 
by turns, with a vehemence and pathos seldom surpassed in the whole 
range of Hebrew literature. 


The sins and fate of Israel. (Amos ii. 6-16). 


Thus saith Fehovah: For the three transgressions of Israel, yea, for 
the four, I will not revoke my word, because they have sold the righteous 
for money, the helpless for a pair of shoes: they pant after the dust of 
the earth on the head of the poor, and the way of the meek they pervert : 
yea, a man and his father will go to the maid to profane my holy name; 
and recline upon pledged clothes near my altar, and the wine of such 
as have been fined, do they drink in the house of their God. 

And yet I destroyed the Amorite before them, him whose height was 
that of the cedars, and who was as firm as the oaks ; yet I destroyed his 
fruit from above, and his roots from beneath. I also brought you up out of 
the land of Egypt, and led you forty years in the wilderness to inherit the 
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land of the Amorite. And I raised up many of your sons as prophets, 
and your young men as Nazirites. 

Is this not so, ye sons of Israel? saith Jehovah. 

But ye gave the Nazirites wine to drink, and upon the prophets laid 
the charge: ‘‘ Ye shall not prophesy.” 

Behold I will press [the ground] under you as the cart presses when it 
is filled with sheaves! Refuge shall fail the swift, and the strong shall not 
put forth his strength, neither shall the mighty deliver his soul; neither 
shall he stand that handleth the bow; and he that is swift of foot shall 
not escape, nor he that rideth the horse ; and he that thinks himself strong 
among heroes shall flee away naked on that day—saith Jehovah. 


COMMENTARY ON WORDS AND PHRASES. 


In denouncing the other kingdoms Amos singled out one special 
offence: here he names several offences. What a vivid picture of 
exaction, cruelty, and sin! The ‘‘righteous”’ are the objects of relentless 
pursuit before the tribunals, where the wealthy accusers bribe the judge 
to condemn the innocent, or perhaps sell them for the sake of gain. 
Worse still, for the most trifling debt, a pair of sandals or shoes, they 
were ready to sell the poor and the helpless. Nay more, they were 
selfish enough to grudge the bereaved and the sorrowing the dust with 
which they strewed their heads in token of their grief. Humble, inoffen- 
sive people were also defrauded of their rights. Nor does this complete 
the tale of their iniquity. Father and son indulge in gross licentiousness, 
and this in connection with their religious observances, too; they do not 
scruple to use even at the altar of their God clothes that belonged to 
others, and to drink wine purchased by unjust fines and imposts. What 
could be worse than a life of extortion, luxury, and baseness, under pre- 
tence of being devout and religious ? 

Amos then stops to remind Israel of all that had been done for him by 
Jehovah. The tall and powerful inhabitants of Canaan, typified by the 
Amorites, had been destroyed that Israel might possess the land. They 
had been delivered from the bondage of Egypt, guided and watched in 
their wanderings in the wilderness, and afterwards provided with con- 
secrated teachers and prophets. And what had been the result? They 
had forgotten all their benefits; they had basely and meanly sought to 
make the Nazirites break their vows of abstinence from strong drink 
and luxurious living. They were evidently jealous of the sight of such 
pure, brave souls, and so they tried to tempt them into their own evil 
ways. Further than this, they bribed or prevented the prophets from 
speaking. They bade them hold their tongues, and let things alone, so 
that life might go on merrily, and no earnest, serious word be spoken 
in their midst. 

But Amos held that wickedness cannot continue for ever unchecked 
or unpunished. He selects an illustration from the harvest-field which 
seems to mean that the ground will give way under them as the soft soil 
gives way when the heavy-laden cart rolls over it, crushing whatever 
may be in the way. Then follows a description of the feebleness of all 
human efforts to escape from the vengeance of Jehovah’s righteous 
anger: the swift, the strong, the heroic will be unable to flee from, or 
avert, the coming doom. 

Amos, then, teaches, among other things, these important lessons :— 
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(1) To beware of trying to possess wealth or luxury by defrauding or 
oppressing the poor; (2) to beware of making religion a cloak for 
wickedness ; (3) to remember that the possession of important privileges 
makes our guilt greater, not less, when we transgress against justice and 
goodness; (4) to remember that strong bodies and clever minds will not 
of themselves be of much real, lasting service to us if we are morally weak 
and spiritually depraved. 


WAYSIDE NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By the time that this Magazine reaches our readers the Sunday School 
Association will probably have held its annual meeting at Essex Hall. Inter- 
esting and inspiring speeches will have flown from the lips of Mr. Armstrong, 
Mr. Street, Prof. Carpenter, and others; and a lively discussion on “ Old- 
fashioned Sunday School Teaching” will have followed the delivery of Miss 
Mary Dendy’s paper. We trust that the bodily and spiritual food which the 
retiring committee provide will put the meeting in a good humour, and 
encourage their successors to do more and better work during their term of 
office. We understand that some fresh blood will be infused into the veins of 
the Association: we welcome this; there is always room for fresh suggestion and 
new effort in every society, however well it may have done its work in the past. 

WE believe that an attempt will also be made during Whit-week to see 
whether something cannot be done to interest and instruct those young people 
who are not in the habit of attending Sunday schools, but who are connected 
with our churches, in the principles and spirit of a large-minded, large-hearted 
faith in God and man. There is no concealing the fact that our indifference 
or negligence in this matter has caused untold mischief, not only to our 
churches, but to the young people themselves. We have defrauded them, as 
it were, of their birthright. 

Not a few parents and teachers should accord a hearty welcome to two 
small handbooks which will be published this week,—one, ‘‘ Lessons on the 
Title Page and Table of Contents of an English Bible,” by Rev. F. E. Millson 
(price 6d.) : the other, ‘‘ Lessons on the Growth of Moral and Spiritual Ideas,” 
by Rev. P. H. Wicksteed (price 4d.). These two books area revision, with 
some additions, of sets of lessons that appeared a few years ago in Teachers’ 
Notes, and which are now issued in this neat and convenient form at the request 
of several friends who felt that they were too valuable to be left hidden away 
in the stray pages of a magazine. Now that we have read them in this col- 
lected form, we can only express our surprise that the Association was not 
urged to publish them sooner. 

Ir is a matter for sincere regret that the late Dr. Charles Beard did not find 
time to write any of the larger manuals issued by the Sunday School Associa- 
tion. He was in thorough sympathy with our work, and, had time and strength 
permitted, it was his desire to do something more for the cause of the religious 
education of young people. Happily we were able to obtain his hearty consent 
to the re-publication of ten brief outline ‘Lessons on Religion.” Our 
readers will find it well worth their while to procure copies of this little 
catechism for home and school use. The price is 1d. 

Aut the talk at present is about the better organisation of our churches. 
We suppose this would also include the better organisation of our schools. If 
not, we certainly wish Dr, Martineau could send his quickening thought and 
word through them too, for many of them are sadly in want of a little stirring 
up to a higher sense of duty. 


